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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 





VOL. LV NO. Il 
Prize Award Number 
NOVEMBER 1939 
FIVE POEMS 
THIS LIGHT 
OT this light, not the lightfall on earth, on sea or on meadow, 


But the light at light’s heart, the unfading, the light with- 


out shadow 


Not this air, not this earth, not this love, hope, sorrow and rapture, 
Not these moons, hours, faces and dreams which none may re- 
capture. 


But where is full day? And clear vision? And how far to find, 
Overarching, unbroken, the sky yielding sight to the blind? 
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And who knows if the living are there, if such healings are shed 
Or if somewhere in fullness it blazes, but over the dead? 


And where, near by or far off, or under what dome 
Is the great, good place? Is there any? Sure harbor and home? 


Yes, this light that falls in the darkness on land and sea meadow, 
This broken, this exile splendor that wanders in shadow 


Yes this earth, yes this hope, yes this love, joy and grief for 
the lover, 


Yes these orbs, hours, faces, these dreams that a dream may recover 


Here clouded, forever half-lost between triumph and doom, 
Night-islanded life, unquenched, slowly widens its room 


With beacons, with dawns that unveil it, the hidden and strange, 
As it lifts from the steadfast tides of the ocean of change 


With rays on footholds gaining to summits more proud 
And won more surely than under a sky without cloud 


And better than any escape to a sky apart 
Are gleams from the heights to the shadows that lie in the heart. 


shed, 


Over 


rt. 











RIDGELY TORRENCE 


THE WATCHER 


The gemlike eyes for sight, 
The vision that lights the being, 
The glories of day and night 


That wait the glory of seeing, 


All these will not avail 
Against that blinding power 
Before whose glare grow pale 


All hues of flesh and flower 


Against the doom to which 
The nations rush, divided, 
And leave the furrows rich, 


Fear-fevered, folly-guided, 


To that which waits to grind 
The reaping with the reaper, 
Which looks upon the blind 


And strikes their darkness deepet 


Which ever, from our birth, 
Leads down the deathward dances 
For hourly on the earth 


War casts its bayonet glances 
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HARVEST HOME 


Leave the thirsting cattle, 
Leave the standing grain, 
Go and win the battle, 
Go and heap the slain 


That's the daring labor 

For the richer yield 
Neighbor reaping neighbor 
In the trampled field. 


Reap with will to bind it, 
Reap through flesh and bone 
Find the life behind ir, 


Reaper, is your own. 


When the foe is scattered, 
Time will heap the cost, 
And the victor, shattered, 
Know that he has lost 


HEARD FROM A DARK STAGE 


Two Voi 


What's there? 


No stranger 
Who? 


The ghost 
Of the days you lived and lost 








RIDGELY TORRENCE 


What have I to do with you 

When the night hours are so few? 

Take away the cup you wreathe 

With nettle. Leave me. Let me breathe. 


These you planted long ago, 
These the weeds and this the woe. 
If the lips refuse to sip 

I must make the weeds a whip. 


Lash or poison then, but know 

I shall be beyond the blow. 

Pour the acid. Rain the rod. 
Out of my wounds I flow to God. 


Would you leave me lost, behind? 
You have vision. Iam blind. 
If we :nount to higher things, 
I am the sleet upon the wings. 


Shall I never then, be free 
And out of darkness grow to see, 
Glowing ripe in sunny air, 
The fruit that I was born to bear? 


Never so, while nettle seed 
Lifts no fruitage but a weed. 


Deep then, in my broken earth 
I'll bring other seed to birth. 
Out of it I'll seize and shape 

Life the vine, and love the grape. 
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In them, through those veins I'll pour 
Myself, my being, to its core. 

The vine of life, that twining gleam, 
Shall bear me in its upward stream, 
Bear my mind of fire and dream, 
The burning fruit the fiery tide 
From the heart within my side 

Fire to fire, I shall have passed 

Free, triumphant at the last, 

Rising, as the vine ascends, 

Free, before the end of ends 


ADAM’S DYING 


He dreamed first 
Of what seem 
The things worst 
In the dream: 


The lost bower, 

The grave’s drouth, 
The sword’s power, 
The worm’s mouth 


He dreamed last 
Of good things: 
The pain past, 
The air’s wings. 








The seed furled, 
The stirred dust, 
Sight’s world, 


The hand’s thrust. 


Thought’s birth, 
The mind’s blade, 
Work’s worth, 


The thing made 


The wind’s haste, 
The cloud’s dove, 
The fruit’s taste, 


The heart’s love. 


The sky's dome, 
The sun’s west, 
A man’s home, 


Eve’s breast 


The wave’s beach, 
The bird’s wood, 
Dreams, each, 


But all good. 


Life finds rest 
Where life rose. 
Which was best? 


The heart knows. 


RIDGELY TORRENCE 


Ridgely Torrence 
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POEM 


Her tombstone told when she died. 
Her two surnames stopped me still. 

A virgin married at rest. 

She married in this pouring place, 
That I struck one day by luck, 

Before I heard in my mother’s side 
Or saw in the looking-glass shell 

The rain through her cold heart speak 
And the sun killed in her face. 

More the thick stone cannot tell. 


Before she lay in a stranger's bed 

With a hand plunged through her hair, 

Or that rainy tongue beat back 

Through the devilish years and innocent deaths 
To the room of a secret child, 

Among men later I heard it said 

She cried her white-dressed limbs were bare 
And her red lips were kissed black, 

She wept in her pain and made mouths, 

Talked and tore though her eyes smiled 


I who saw in a winding film 
Death and this mad heroine 
Meet once on a mortal wall 
Heard her speak through the chipped beak 
Of the stone bird guarding her 








DYLAN THOMAS 


I died before bedtime came 
But my womb was bellowing 
And I felt with my bare fall 
A blazing red harsh head tear up 
And the dear floods of his hair. 
Dylan Thomas 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1939 


What we have feared 

assumes dimension and a name; 

the long shadow emerges from the wall; 
the smoke is flame. 


So wind we heard in elm tree branches 
is a voice after all; 

so corners wake 

and stairways speak, 

and the twisted stick becomes the snake. 


M. Jean Prussing 
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PSYCHE 


Now with dull autumn on the dusty weed, 





5 
The parching furrow and the wind’s unrest, . 
Psyche returns, her penance manifest ; 
To sort and garner the distracted seed . 
Bent thus to labor, at the year’s advance 

She dreams the secret wood, the empty fane, lt 
The fadeless lawns and flowers, and again ( 
The hour’s white feet, the season’s hesitanc« T 
Tended by voices, often with the dawn \ 
Her sandal in the quiet mists would move, 

Longing to find within that holy grove . 
The face she loved, but might not look upon , 
Walked like a soul, whom Eros visited 

Psyche, the mystic, only half divine; 
Faith did He ask beyond the night’s confine 

Early she woke, yet had the Spirit fled 
Estrangéd now, she passes in the field 
Till the last gleaner, from the stubble, binds 


His sheaf and parts. Uncomforted, she finds 


Her mortal couch, by that thin light revealed 








LETTER FOR THOSE WHO GREW UP TOGETHER 


Who remembers now the backyards of our innocence 
And the ready pretense? The long afternoons 
; 


At Cowboys and Indians when a cocked thumb 


Was a six-gun for slaughter and many Indians died? 


It is far off now and no one tramples the crocuses 


1 


Galloping round the house to scout the enemy 


The ruin of beauty by our violent illusions 
Was the first discovery. Later 
We turned to plays in the damp cellar and stabbed Caesar— 


More with our jagged memorizations than the rubber daggers— 
And we settled who should recite “Friends, Romans, Countrymen” 


By all shouting it out together, thrilled by our own noise 


And later there were girls that we kissed on the riverbank 
Stretched in the tall grasses we watched the stars 
Too innocent for more—and talked in murmurs 


Of great plans. And watched the stars. And pretended. 


Over the first cigarettes we played at cynics, 
Warmed by new discovery of the world’s obvious pretense, 
And made dramas of our scorn, not guessing 


It was only one more act in the plot of our innocence. 


And where you are now, into what cities you disappeared 
In moving vans and with suitcases, or you who remained— 
Polite faces met on the visits home, 


Asking the usual questions, betraying nothing—how is it now? 
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Are we free yet of the empty gesture, the dramas 
Between the houses, the cocked thumb? 

Number is everything in the serious manoeuvre. | So 
Are we ready yet? Is the pretense ended? May we advance now? slet 


John Ciardi am 
of 





so 


av 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE WEST GATE 


Build faithfully the ivory tower, 
Flawless facade, each angle true; 
But be aware that in storm's hour 
Its door will close to you. 


Low in the valley plant a tree, 
Enrich the soil, water the root; 
But think not you will shaded be | ow 
Or ever taste the fruit. 


Dig through impervious rock to reach 

The crypt where crystal waters hide; 

But know, though your parched tongue beseech, 

Your thirst will be denied. 

B. Y. Williams 


di 








“SO WHEN SHE LAY BESIDE ME” 


So when she lay beside me 

sleep’s town went round her 

and wondering children pressed against high windows 
of the room where we had been 


so when she lay beside me 
a voice, reminded of an old fashion: 
“What are they saying? 
of the planets and the turtles? 
of the woodsman and the bee?’ 
but we were too proud to answer, too tired to care about designs 
‘of tents and books and swords and birds’ 


thus does the circle pull upon itself 
and all the gadding angels draw us in 


until I can join her in that soft town where the bells 
split apples on their tongues 
and bring sleep down like a fish’s shadow. 


Kenneth Patchen 
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THE ARTIFICE OF ETERNITY 


The spinning fates 

Were kind to Yeats 
They cut his thread 
When he was dead: 


But not before. 


Early he wove 
Yellow and mauve 
Into a cloth 
Which every moth 
Easily tore. 


He moved his loom 
To a public room 
Where he could find 
The art to wind 

His skeins once more 


Then with new skill 
He worked until 

The pattern showed 
How time had flowed 
Across the floor. 


The weave was tight 
Against the light: 
The strict design 
Of perfect line 
Was what he saw. 











DUNSTAN THOMPSON 


The thread was spun: 
The web was done: 
The dyes were fast: 
The shroud would last 
Which now he wore. 


Dunstan Thompson 


SONNET 


The crumbled rock of London is dripping under 
Clouds of mechanical rain, and other cities 

Lie frozen round their rivers and the thunder: 
For these new decades open of silent pities, 

The poct dead by green enormous sculpture, 
Roads sanded for expressionless invaders 

And empty as flame the heavens for the vulture. 
Here walk with open lips the pale persuaders 
Of doom, over the concrete near the river, 
Shadowed by trusts on whose retreating faces 
The glassy light and crimson vapors quiver. 
This town is full of ghosts: successive bases 
Lost to the living send their last battalion. 
There is no face tonight that is not alien. 


Roy Fulles 
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TWO POEMS Ww 
Th 
HOME AND GCODNIGHT Ar 


Tell the 26-game nifties they can all go home now: 


“ey ; . W 
The streets are getting lighter and the Clark Street cars are run- 
ning again; 
Each can turn off a little green night bulb Ar 
Lay the nightlamp lengthwise along the green baize of the 26- Ex 
board 
Put the big colored dice back in the faded shaker, Al 
Have one last cigarette in the can and go home. W 
For the glasses are empty and the kitty is almost full, 
The streets are getting noisy and the music-box is still. Ey 
And running a 26-game on North Clark Street N 
Has sitting all night in a Pixley and Ehlers’ over a single cup of N 
coffee N 
Beat any fifty ways you could name. N 
N 
The boys in the three-piece orchestra can go home now 
And the come-on girl fingering a pink paper gardenia and saying ; 
“My feet is killen me but I'm still dancen”- ' 
Can walk two blocks east and have breakfast No. 9 at the Greek's 
with her best boyfriend 
And be back dancing in bed; all in twenty-five minutes flat " 
But the brown boy who gets an indifferent hand for imitating 
Stepin Fetchit, : 


Saying in a studied drawl while kneeling for pennies, 
“Thank yo’ all fo’ de neckbones, suh”, 
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NELSON ALGREN 


Will have to ride out to 47th and Prairie, 

The longest ride of all. 

And who can say certainly whether the music-box will ever play 
My Heart Belongs to Daddy again? 

Who can be so sure that the big colored dice will be rolling 26 
tonight just the same as any other night? 


And even Mushky Leviton, 

Ex-pug crawling on canvas in a South State sideshow afte- even 
fewer pennies than the brown boy picks up, 

After the fake match is over and he starts sweeping out, 

When the girl who takes tickets is long gone and her cage long 
darkened— 

Even Mushky, once he’s through sweeping, can go home 

Now that it’s full morning, now that it’s full summer, 

Now that everything’s going to turn out all right after all, 

Now that we know each other so much better, 

Now that this is America, now that we're in Chicago, 

Now that neither you nor I have anywhere special to go now 
that we're both broke. 


(The girl in the little room smelling of Lifebuoy can say for the 
last time tonight 

Goodnight, Daddy. But come again sometime 

And all the boys named Homer, and all the boys named Dewey, 
all the boys named Grover Cleveland 

And all the boys named Blaine and Orville, 

All the girls called Queenie, all the girls called Bébé, called Sherry 
and Roxy and Ginger and Renée, 
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And the punched-out Madison Street strip-teaser singing Red Sail; . 
in the Sunset 
Since the State and Congress closed going on seven years now— - 
All can go home now that it’s morning and the ticket cages are " 
darkened bs 
And the Clark Street cars are running again. ) : 
( 
(| 
TRAVELOG 
Remember the murmurous breathers at morning T 
In the stalled bus on the highway B 
The pale Americans stricken with pale blue sleep Si 
On rented pillows A 
Beside blind windows on U. S. 61. A 
Remember above, a rented neon moon A 
Tethered all night to an all-night restroom 
Bathing American breathers in a blue and rented sleep : 
I 


Remember the darkened bus in the ruined town by the levee, 

The boarded windows and broken panes by the river, 

The abandoned feed-stores facing the moving Ohio 

Long freights passed in the woods in Kentucky, 

Their shadows, as any army’s shadows, moved south on the mov- 
ing waters, 

Their engine boilers lit fragments, of flood-time in old October, 

Strewn on Kentucky’s shore. 








O big rivers of the republic 
Running the unplanted land and the littered shores of Kentucky, 
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Big wet sky of the republic over the big wet land, 

That afternoon the cottonwoods crowded in the hot swamp 

Behind the abandoned filling station 

And a thousand nameless weeds thronged the prairie waterfront: 

These grew rankly by day and stank by night 

Beside the Civil War hotel where Ulysses S. Grant lay drunken 

Before Fort Defiance 

(Leaning muddied boots on the twisted French railings and spit- 
ting Old Blue Seal Scrap. ) 


The Hotel U. S. Grant still squats like a blind red ox, 
Blind and squat as Grant himself 

Staring blindly toward Vicksburg at midnight, 

At barricades built against flood-time 

Above the blockaded river, 

Above fragments of old October. 


Above an endless army’s shadows, 


Moving south through the woods through Kentucky. 


Nelson Algren 
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TWO SONNETS 


CASUISTRY 


There is no end for this we contemplate 

Save laughter and the perfume of those flowers 
That toil not. Leave that island inchoate, 
Imagined under-water in dim hours. 

The minor gods might wonder at our merit 
They were not ones to let green islands dwindle. 
It cannot be from them that we inherit 
Deference to three sisters and a spindle 


In the strait house, reflecting after deeds 

Of prudence, shall we ever learn to staunch 
The sempiternal tide? When it recedes, 
Shall we not turn at last for boats to launch 
And leave the lorn penates crying after? 
There is no other end. Look you to laughter. 


ARCANUM 


This day will shimmer down to orthodox 
Evening of summer wind and quiet voices. 

No vestige, no incredible ash of clocks 

Remains. The blurred and beating mind rejoices. 
The looping texture, still, of this last hour 

Is bathed in some Inscrutable that flows 

Subtler than rumored ether. So must flower 
Ambiguous each simple-seeming rose. 
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ELIZABETH SAIT 


While Murasaki brushed her worldly tales 
In countless frugal strokes, the occident 
Builded the naves, the biessed altar rails 
Of Notre Dame; and neither force is spent. 
That last arcanum, Time, alone defines 
The manuscript, the cornerstone, these lines. 


Elizabeth Satt 


AUTUMNAL 


O grieving heart, believe, be told, 

These did not die but were enchanted; 
And trees became still founts of gold, 

And earth fell dreaming, twilight-haunted. 


In breathless bloom this loveliness 

Is held until the spell be ended; 

The swift dream taken motionless, 

Just as we dreamed it, wild and splendid. 


This land now charmed with secret light 
Will stand untouchable and lonely, 

And death that creeps beneath the night 
Find dust and windy ruin only. 


Henry Rago 
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SIX POEMS 


FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE 


The minister of fire said unto 

The minister of air, 

“I will most gloriously embroider you 
With gros-point and trapunto, 
Bomb-burst and flare— 

Rain ruin, rocket ruin everywhere, 

If you'll ally me.” 

“Only try me.” 

Thus said the minister of air. 


“But in a war, 

We must confer 

With earth and water by our treaties 
Notoriously love peace.” 


And so into the garden they came bowing 


To hear the sound of growing, 
The whirring, shuttling sound 
That travels underground. 


“Earth, earth, and water, water, we propose 


War redder than a rose, 


Death whiter than Alyssum in the border 


And pansy-petaled murder. 

We'll plant despair, 

Rain ruin, rocket ruin everywhere 
If you'll not curb us.” 
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“Do not disturb us,” 

Said murmurous water. “We are busy, busy— 
(Time for the larkspur now, time for the daisy. ) 
You brag of death. Has birth become too easy? 
(Time for the russet now, the honey-pear. ) 
Fire, fire, air, air, 

Out of my way!” 

And earth spoke not at all, 

Being concerned with turning night to day, 
And burdened, changing summer into fall. 


JUNE DEATH 


Mater simplissima 

Stands at the evening gate, 
Caliing her children home 
Into the stony places. 


Hapless they wait, 
Mute, with rebellious faces. 


Unyielding voice, 

Like stone, made audible, 

Unyielding eyes, 

Must these lay down for you 
Impetuous summer as a sacrifice? 

Must living be a song they never knew? 


Mother most simple 
Who, being nothing, made them nothing too. 
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Flower on the bending stalk, 

Bird with despairing note, 

Defiant worldling, come! 

Turning, they see 

In the last breathless hour, the ruby-throat 
Raping his hollyhock. 


DINNER PARTY 


The gentleman upon my right is prey 

To some remote congenital distress. 

It bites him when he wishes to be gay, 
And makes a motley of his faultless dress. 
Upon my left—phenomenon absurd— 
I need be no psychiatrist to note 

Beneath the wizened features of a bird 
The jutting ego of a billy-goat. 


Why are we gathered in the twilight here? 
Why do we graciously incline and speak? 
(The lady with the diamond in her ear, 
The lady with the wattle on her beak) 
And in what common secret are we wise? 
Our eyes betray us. Look into the eyes. 


Out of the wasted labor of the womb 


And the worn night’s indifference we came, 
Each with his best defense against the gloom, 
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JESSICA NELSON NORTH 


A cloak of velvet or a coat of fame. 

Like ancient enemies we met at eight 

With guarded sentences and looks withdrawn. 
By half past nine our coffee and our hate, 
Savored at leisure, were too quickly gone. 


We rise and pace at leisure with our fears. 
We find a common secret to disclose, 

( The lady with the wattle on her ear, 
The lady with the diamond in her nose. ) 
By half past ten we know ourselves to be 
Foredoomed companions on a hostile sea. 


DRAGON TEETH 


We came like sprouting stones 
From pastures in the spring. 
Fine roots and fibrous bones, 
The claw, the leaf, the wing, 
That digital release 

The warm five-fingered hand 
Outstretched for peace 


Bearing an olive wand 

We cross the darkened field 
Where yawns the crypt unsealed, 
Where intervene 

Foemen unseen. 
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Strong fingers made to wield 
Chisel and brush and pen, 
Wise in the arts of men— 
Here mouldering and undone, 
They clasp the murderous gun 


Beware, insensate earth. 

Be not so quick to swallow 

This brood you issued forth, 
This bright Cadmean band 
Bearing the olive wand 

With veinéd wrist and hollow 


Uplifted hand! 


CHOREARTIUM 


No swan, no rose. 

No posturing lover here, nor patterned sleep. 
The bright air flows 

Horizon-wide, sky-deep. 

And girls with steadfast eyes 

Rise from that light. Boys rise 

Fearless as these. 


They meet. They part. They meet. 
They touch, but not for long. 

The pure symphonic song 

Informs their feet. 
(Knowst thou the land? ) 








JESSICA NELSON NORTH 


Here blows 
The citrus-flower of peace. 


The theater is dark; outside we stand 
Who lost too early and have found too late 
That one-way-opening gate. 


IN PRAISE OF HANDS 


The heart may falter but the hand goes on. 
Wiser than heartbreak, the cool, eyeless hand 
Makes bread, makes mortar, lays the cornerstone, 
Tills the slow-answering land. 


At eight o'clock the mothers plait and part 
Their daughters’ hair. The factory whistles rise, 
The streets grow vocal. Here, bewildered heart, 
Your evident answer lies. 


Yesterday dwindles while tomorrow grows. 

Today is ours—importunate and soon. 

Quick, hands! To work! How fast the morning goes. 
The whistles blow for noon. 


Jessica Nelson North 
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POETRY AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRITICISM H 

T) 

THIS age of crises, it may be well to indicate that the in 
particular crisis which Mr. Turnell' has in mind is a spiritual is 


one. Spiritually, he thinks, the world has been in a state of 
progressive deterioration since the time of the Renaissance, a 
period to which he assigns “the break-up of Christendom and the t 


decline of metaphysics.” He may appear to give up these points E 
rather easily; but then Mr. Turnell is a Catholic, and as a Catholic n: 
student of poetry, he finds in all modern poetry signs of the d 
confusion of soul that have for many years reduced “European 
unity” to “a welter of conflicting sects.” F 
Turnell’s purpose, in his book of less than a hundred pages, is st 


to examine the crisis in its present stage and in particular as a 
related to poetry. His book, though small, is comprehensive and v 
packed with opinion on such topics as the relations of poetry F 
to experience, to society, and to religion or metaphysics. The : 
author's views, I believe, are significant, less significant in them- t 
selves than for the light they throw upon some current tendencies | ‘ 
in the criticism of poetry. : 

Owing to the loss of tradition and of a common faith, Turnei 
says, man after the Renaissance became “an isolated individual | * 
with no authority save his own experience.” As a result, despite ( 
the emphasis which the Renaissance placed on worldly things, it i 





really “marked the beginning of a movement away from this 
world,” or “a definite retreat inwards.” Thus, to the Renaissance 
Turnell traces the subjectivism and its complement, the cult of 
unrelated experience, which he finds prevalent in modern poetry 


*Poetry and Crisis, by Martin Turnell. London: The Paladin Press. 
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Poetry and the Ecclesiastical Criticism 


He compares the opening passages of The Canterbury Tales and 
The Waste Land to show that a medieval poet like Chaucer was 





the interested primarily in things, whereas a modern like T. S. Eliot 
tual is interested primarily in mental states. For Chaucer the natural 
» of world was good because it “presupposed the supernatural from 
ea which it sprang.” Religion, the supernatural, Turnell says, tends 
the “to conserve the natural world and natural human instincts.” 
ints Eliot’s distaste for the natural world is the result of the super- 
olic natural’s having been denied, so that “the natural withers and 

the dwindles into an unnatural, inhuman materialism.” 
sean In his two chapters on “The Marxist Critic” and on “The 
Function of a Catholic Critic,” Turnell presents his ideas on the 
5, is social significance of poetry. A Catholic, he interprets Marxism 
r as as “a conscientious attempt to provide a system that will take the 
and whole of life into account.” Of this attempt, in principle, he ap- 
yetry proves. For the Marxist approach, he implies, is like the Catholic 
The approach in “its insistence on the social factor in art, on the fact 
1em- that literature can only be truly healthy when it is the expression 
rCies of the life of the community as an undivided whole.” Indeed, Mr 
Turnell shows a Marxian trend of thought when he says that “the 
miei primary fact of Western civilization is Revolution.” Where 
dual Turnell parts company with the Marxians is, as might be expected, 
spite on the question of materialism. The spiritual revolution, he 

rs, it insists, must precede the social revolution 
this In society awaiting these revolutions, Turnell says, the poet 
ance must remain an isolated individualist. Even the Catholic poet, 
It of he feels, is in danger of being hampered by dogma. “From 
etry whatever angle one looks at it,” he observes, “to be a religious 
poet in the modern world means to exclude a large part of life, 
as large a part as the unbelievers who leave out the supernatural 
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altogether.” He explicitly says that the influence of schism and by 
intellectual heresy has been as bad for the literature of the int 
orthodox as for that of the schismatics. In the dearth of an is 
effective movement to a common outlook, the poet, he maintains, Tt 
“cannot be re-integrated ‘into the body of society’ as it is at pC 
present constituted, or adhere completely to any one of the con- e 
flicting groups, without entirely ruining his work.” By such tr 
adherence, Stephen Spender, he believes, has ruined his. W. H. le 
Auden, on the other hand, is to be admired for his “refusal to th 
accept the Marxist simplification.” The modern poet must Ww! 
entrench himself upon his honesty refusing to accept a facile 
solution and awaiting one which is, presumably, not facile. be 
As far as society is concerned, Turnell believes, the function of he 
the literary critic is one of diagnosis. He can show “how the ve 
disappearance of the classic virtues of objectivity and imperson- p! 


ality point to profound disturbances in the life of a people,” and 
that “from a literary point of view the disappearance of religious 
sanctions and the invasion of secularism has resulted in a 
tremendous impoverishment of poetry.’ 

It would not be too much of a paradox to say that Mr. Turnell 
advocates the revival of metaphysics as a means of putting a stop 
to metaphysical poetry. He feels definitely that philosophy should P 


take care of first principles while poetry is dealing with more ” 
objective experience. Much of the confusion in modern thought, ° 
he believes, is due to the fact that “art has to a large extent E 
replaced religion and metaphysical thinking.” 

The trouble with a poet like Donne, Turnell says, is that he “is 
actually thinking, speculating as he writes.” Unfortunately, a 
Donne's thought is not pure, as for example the thought of h 
Thomas Aquinas is pure. Im Donne's case “intellect is being led li 
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and by the emotions.” Evidently, the thought which results from the 
the intellect being led by the emotions is impure. But such impurity 
an is not always misleading. In his chapter on “Poetry and Beliefs” 
ins, Turnell praises Dante because his poetry, being associated with a 
; at positive belief, has a permanent reality. “It is,” Turnell says, 
‘on- emotion leading the intellect to the perception and realization of 
uch truths about the universe.” So it is all right for the intellect to be 
H. led by the emotions if only it is led to the perception of the right 
| to things. An experimental leading to anything one may find is 
lust what Turnell really opposes. 
cile Mr. Turnell makes the plain statement that “dogma can only 
be used as a corrective.” In the realm of immediate experience, 
n of he is ready to grant that almost any competent work of art is 
the valuable without regard to metaphysical belief. But the critical 
son- process is not to stop there: 
and 





t What we shall have eventually to decide is how far a work of 
Lous art can be valuable when it is based upon inferences about the 
n a universe which the reader regards as mistaken; and it will also 
have to be decided how far these changes have affected the quality 
of the poet’s work 


- The terminology is mild; but, considered in its implications, the 
ai passage, I think, is a prelude to heresy-hunting. Turnell says in 
ite one place that an effective criticism “must be based on permanent 
ght, standards.” To determine heresy, one must have a touchstone. 
sabe He regards any kind of permanent standards with a favorable eye: 
whatever they may be in themselves, their tendency is good. 
e “is The kind of critical system which Turnell apparently favors is 
tely, a system that would act to re-establish orthodoxy, discourage 
t of heresy, and promote classicism or conformity with standards in 
r led literature. He is far from being militant in these aims, and in 
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particular judgments he moves among the rigidities of his critical 


system with a flexible generosity that is indeed refreshing. But ! 
what one man believes, other men may some time have the T 
energy and the opportunity to enforce. fa 
It is futile to resist ideas for their own sake; but it is well to tk 
take note of possible consequences. When Turnell denies Middle- b 
ton Murry’s assumption “that the poetic faculty is superior to the 
intellectual as a means of knowledge,” he does not take his stand it 
upon such a merely modern ground as that of relative efficiency P 
Instead, he invokes the scholastic proposition that “the object of S: 
intellect is truth and that of art the beautiful.” Nothing is more p 
easy for the formalist than to shift from the experimental method 
to the categorical imperative. The liberal critic may perhaps serve 0 
what he thinks the best interests of literature by pointing out that d 
shift wherever it takes place. P 
On the basis of the “scholastic distinction” between art and the d 
intellect, Turnell asserts that “the poet is exceeding his function fe 
when he sets out to provide us with a ‘philosophy’ or an ‘order of v 
values.” I doubt that as many modern poets as Turnell thinks si 
are deliberately setting out to provide their readers with phi- tl 
losophies or values. The liberal critic migh: even feel that the r 
poet who does attempt it is liable to write bad poetry. But this d 
disapproval is a different thing from the postulate that “the poet a 


is exceeding his function.” What is the poet's function, what 
ought he to do? The liberal critic probably does not know. He 


would rather ask, what can the poet do, what promises of achieve t 
ment does he have? If the liberal critic will only take care d 
answer his own fundamental questions rather than those couched Li 
in the terms of his opponents, he is likely to provide answers fully t 
as satisfactory as theirs. ¢ 
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tical Like most of the people now interested in the re-establishment 
But of metaphysics, Turnell senses the need of it as a reguiative device. 

the The orthodoxy he desires and the heresy he opposes are general 
rather than specific. They have to do more with habits of mind 
ll to than with particular beliefs. Orthodoxy is good and heresy is 
idle- bad for their own sake. Among its other advantages, metaphysics 
) the would be a convenient means of regulating poetry and restricting 
tand it to a limited range. What cannot be decided properly by ex- 
ncy. periment can always be decided ex cathedra and off-hand. The 
t of saving in mental wear and tear, through the conservation of 
nore private judgment, would be tremendous. 
thod The chief trouble with modern poetry, from the classical point 
erve of view, is that quantitatively there is so much of it that it resists 
that classification. Its range is too great, its variety too complex. Its 
profusion obscures quality. The way to deal with it is to break it 
1 the down in some way to recognizable patterns and techniques—the 
tion fewer, the better. Increasing among us is the number of people 
er of who feel that not only poetry but life on the whole has become 
\inks so large and so various as to be unmanageable. Humanity, if not 
phi- the universe, is getting out of hand. The thing to do, then, is to 
t the restore humanity, in all its scope, to a handful size. Whatever 
this does not fit into the acceptable pattern is, of course, superfluous 
poet and probably ought not to exist. 
what 
He As I said, an increasing number of good, sober, industrious, 
ieve- thrifty and intellectual people are feeling their way to this point 
re to of view. Perhaps it is not a dangerous view as far as they are 
iched likely to go with it. But unfortunately, the same view is shared 
fully by other persons with an urge to uniforms, drill, and the crude 
obliteration of various ideas and groups of humanity that do not 
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fit into their manageable pattern. This concurrence of aims, 
though not of methods, should have significance. Whatever may 
be the case with religion, in politics and in poetry there is often 
no clear line of demarcation between the sheep and the goats. 

The ecclesiastically minded have every right to comment upon 
problems in literature. As long as the heretics are in the majority, 
few restrictions need be anticipated. If modern poetry is indeed 
in a state of spiritual crisis, if modern literature suffers from “a 
deep sense of loss,” Mr. Turnell and like-minded critics do us all 
a service in showing the truth. But the deficiencies of liberalism 
are hardly more conspicuous in the light of history than the 
deficiencies of dogmatism. Limited as we are today, our worst 
critics cannot say that we are limited by principle. Of our many 
errors, none is axiomatic. 

Perhaps a new synthesis is desirable in our time, a synthesis 
that will embrace the arts among social methods in general. But 
the liberal critic, I believe, would prefer a synthesis that takes 
the form not of essential reduction and denial of scope but a 
consolidation of all positive gains and a policy of the “open door” 
to all potential ones. The ideal may be illusory. But it would 
seem more the part of a benevolent and courageous mind to con- 
cern itself with expanding and maintaining human freedom in 
the arts and in all things than with retrenching upon it. 


Thomas Howells 
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THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POET 


T LAST, after many wanderings, I have found a country 
where the poet is taken simply. A country where the 
peculiar mixture of adulation and scorn with which all our poets 
are familiar seems not to exist. A land in which he is no more 
“set apart” than the historian, the novelist or the playwright. A 
place where the poet is looked up to if he is good, and ignored if 
he is bad, in exactly the same way that any other worker is looked 
up to or ignored. And it is very grateful to me. 

The country is Finland. Before we came here I confess to the 
most abysmal ignorance of it. My entire knowledge consisted in 
a few facts: that she, alone of all the European countries, has paid 
her war debts to us; that her great musician, Sibelius, was recently 
chosen by a poll of American radio symphonic music listeners as 
the supreme favorite—not excluding Beethoven; that her architect 
Saarinen is one of the best in the world; and that she shines at the 
Olympic Games, her runner, Nurmi, having been one of the 
fleetest of all time. The rest was a hopeless blank. 

But no sooner had we arrived here than we began to be aware 
of the way the poet is considered. The capital Helzinki—it used 
to be called Helsingfors—a thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
city, has among the statues on its streets and boulevards a number 
to quite recent poets, along with its other great men. As though 
one should find statues to Whitman and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son on the main streets of Washington. And of the six national 
holidays two are directly in honor of poets and poetry. 

We picked out of the guide book a little town named Porvoo, 
because it was described as historically interesting, picturesque, 
‘the city of poets and artists”, though this last might mean noth- 
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ing. Greenwich Village might be so described in a guide book it, a 
at home with the pandering to the taste for the exotic. But there and 
is nothing exotic about Porvoo, which is a simple little town con- pub 
taining a small university, two factories and a largely rural Her 
population. I 
When we climbed aboard the local steamer which was to carry wor 
us there we saw that she was named the J. L. Rumeberg. “And like 
who”, we asked idly—-I have confessed to complete ignorance— Eng 
“was J. L. Runeberg?” “Why, our national poet, the man who ton 
wrote the national anthem. He lived in Porvoo.” But what in t 
surprised us most was an ordinary business man, a bank teller, f 
who took pity on us and explained the sights to us in excellent fort 
English. As we wound around the coast, between beautiful en} 
islands and around wooded headlands, he pointed out a plywood wit 
factory, a sanitarium, an electric plant, the house where a poet ity, 
lived. There was no change in his voice, no sign of that peculiar fan 
complex which afflicts our own people. We asked questions. He An 
named the classic poets in the same tone in which a business man kne 
at home would name the great political figures, and with as much fell 
ease. Of the moderns he said he preferred four. “One of them Bu 
Jarl Hemmer, lives in Porvoo now,” he added. clo: 
“The man is an exception”, we said to ourselves, “one of those sO 
rare birds whom one may find anywhere.” But it has not proved dec 
so. Everyone seems to have the same attitude, that a poet is a Scr: 
quite normal citizen, engaged in a normal occupation, one who ord 
may bring honor to his township if he is good, but is not other- 
wise peculiar. hey 
In Porvoo J. L. Runeberg’s house was bought by the govern- lite 
ment and is maintained by the township as a museum, being left lif 
in the same state it was in when he died in 1877. We live opposite - 
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it, and on good days a constant stream of Finnish people passes in 
and out of it. There is also a “poets’ house”, endowed by a rich 
publisher twenty years ago, in which some poet is always lodged 
Hemmer occupies it now. It is not on public view. 

It was one of the Norse peoples too who coined the old simple 
word “song-smith”, a word which indicates that songs are forged 
like swords. I have often wished that we had used that word in 
English instead of the classical “poet” with its more artificial over- 
tones. The playwrights are more fortunate, having kept “wright 
in their name, and being thus closer to earth. 

All of which only serves to throw into sharper relief the un- 
fortunate opinion prevalent at home, that poets are all like those 
enfants terribles the purely lyric poets, the Shelleys and Li Pos, 
with their air of being set apart from the common run of human- 
ity, of being incomprehensible beings floating in a world of 
fancy. Surely no Finn could ever behave as the two young 
American officers during the war behaved toward me. They 
knew me for a war correspondent and, taking me for a regular 
fellow, had been quite comfortable in my company for hours. 
But on being told by someone else that I was a poet, they visibly 
closed up like startled clams and beat a hasty retreat from anyone 
so disconcerting. Nor would any Finn feel obliged, as so many 
decent people at home do, to fish up from a fading memory any 
scraps of poetry they may remember from their school days, in 
order to find something to talk with me about. 

Perhaps, of course, we have brought all this on ourselves. Per- 
haps we have lost touch with the people at large, living in the 
little eddies of our own consciousness, taking small part in the 
life of the community. Perhaps these Finnish poets—I cannot 


read the language and do not know—write more directly to the 
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national consciousness. If so, it is our loss, and we should repair 
it. Men like Edgar Lee Masters and Robert Frost, I imagine, are 
helping us all in this respect. Indeed I have noticed in my own 
lifetime a slight decrease in the unpleasant attitude of mingled 
adulation and scorn. May America learn from Finland the simple 
attitude toward her poets and so help us to a greater normality. 

Eunice Tietjens 


REVIEWS 


GERMAN ON THE LEFT PAGE 


Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke, by M. D. 
Herter Norton. W. W. Norton & Co 
Duino Elegies, by Rainer Maria Rilke. With an English transla- 
tion, introduction, and commentary, by J. B. Leishman and 
Stephen Spender. W. W. Norton & Co. 
” GENUINE poem is a tree that breaks into blossom and 
shakes in the wind,” wrote Henry James, defining, not 
poetry, but the undefinable, the magical in poetry. Among poets 
who have lived since the sentence was written, there is none 
(unless it be Yeats) whose work it suggests more than that of 
the Austrian poet Rilke. The tree is the marvelous wholeness of 
his poetry; the leaves, its many-sidedness; the roots, its depth; the 
blossoms, its beauty; the shaking in the wind, its aliveness. 
Yet, though the greatest of twentieth-century Continental 
poets, he has been prevented, chiefly by the difficulties of poetic 
translation, from becoming as familiar to American readers as 
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German on the Left Page 


many less gifted European writers in the more translatable fields 
of drama and fiction. His poetry has been nibbled at for fifteen 
years or longer, but the present volumes are the first to furnish 
anything like a substantial portion of it to Americans who don't 
read German. His prose books were first translated in the last few 
years, three decades after their composition and a decade after 
Rilke’s death in 1926. No American has published a full study 
of his writing, nor even reprinted any of the bulky German, 
French, and English biography and criticism. 

Mrs. Norton's Translations is not a selection of Rilke’s best 
poetry. She renders but little of his early, and none of his 
earliest, work; she does not attempt the two late sequences, 
Sonnets to Orpheus and Duino Elegies (both published in 1923). 
From his middle, most prolific period, beginning with The Book 
of Pictures, 1902, and ending with The Life of the Virgin Mary, 
1913, she chooses about seventy pieces 





inadequate to trace the 
poet's growth — guided, one supposes, by the commendable 
principle of showing us only those poems that she has translated 
to her own satisfaction. She places the German on one page and, 
opposite, Englishes it with generally intelligent, seldom oppressive 
literalness. In her foreword she admits that by disregarding the 
thyme and relaxing the meter she is losing something of the 
original, but she maintains that the loss would be far greater were 
adherence to these “technical elements of form” allowed to 
interfere with the magic of Rilke’s phrasing and imagery. Read- 
ing her versions aloud, with the left hand covering the German 
and without excessive regret that it needs to be translated at all, 
one finds genuine poems on the right pages, despite a few down- 
right mistranslations and her occasional mistake of keeping too 
strictly to the word order of the German, which always the verb 
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at the end of a dependent clause puts. Her notes on the poems 
are to the point. 

Mr. Leishman, whose translations of some of these same poems 
have been published in England but not here, undertakes in 
Duino Elegies a harder task. Although the ten elegies, written in 
loose, unrhymed, principally hexameter lines, give him little 
technical difficulty, they form an unbreakable sequence and do 
not permit excision of passages he has not rendered with com- 
plete success (and there remain a few such). They are, more- 
over, uncompromisingly complex in metaphysical pattern, per- 
sonal and obscure in allusion and symbol, compact and elliptical 
in language. Again the German faces the translation, but, which- 
ever side of the page the reader follows, he must be grateful for 
Mr. Leishman’s abundant, scholarly commentary. The text, which 
received Stephen Spender’s collaboration, is trustworthy in what 
it says, and for the most part admirable as poetry. A few sections 
are rough, unidiomatic, periphrastic. The diction, though in- 
variably providing the equivalent of t! ¢ German in thought, is 
sometimes lamentably short of providing its equivalent in 
resonance, musical and symbolic suggestion, and emotional under- 
current. 

The poems in Mrs. Norton’s book are Rilke’s “Songs of 
Innocence and Experience”, simple and lyrical, highly varied and 
relatively objective in method. They are poems of personal 
reminiscence and mood. They are poems of men out of “whose 
infinite yearning rise finite deeds like feeble fountains,” whose 
passing feelings he captures with rare sensitiveness, and to whose 
suffering he is constantly alive. They are poems of things, 
Dinggedichte: 


In the dark poet silently each thing 
repeats itself: a star, a house, a wood. 
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Obliquely, often mystically observed in shadow and vision—but 
still things. 

The elegies (named Dwino for a castle near Trieste in which 
the first two were written in 1912) are, in contrast, poems of 
ideas. Like Blake’s late prophetic books, they elaborate and 
more fully answer what he has asked himself and tentatively 
answered in the earlier work. They bare his thoughts and feel- 
ings (the two are nearer one than in most poets) and employ a 
more subjective approach that is not merely a shift in technique, 
as a sentence from his jotting pad of the period indicates: “Art 
cannot be helpful through our trying to keep and specially con- 
cerning ourselves with the distresses in others, but in so far as 
we bear our own distresses more passionately, give, now and 
then, a perhaps clearer meaning to endurance, and develop for 
ourselves the means of expressing the suffering within us and its 
conquest more precisely and clearly than is possible to those who 
have to apply their powers to something else.” Rilke’s concern 
with men may be less, but not his concern with man. As he 
celebrates his conquest of his own fear of life and suffering, he 
finds uccasion for generalized lament of man’s deficiency. We 
blind ourselves, he says, to the completeness and continuity of 
existence; we brood over the transitoriness of life and, by reject- 
ing the eternal transitory, the eternal present, we reject eternity. 
We place our faith in an absurd dissociation of life and death 
instead of in the large, faintly apprehended flow of existence that 
embraces both, independent of time and made up of constant 
metamorphoses, with death as the final stage and real fruit, since 
it means the destruction of barriers between spirit and substance, 
between self and world, and the banishment of fear through the 


revelation that pain and sorrow are as desirable as comfort and 
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joy. Not the opposite of life, but merely its unilluminated side, 
death makes accessible a fuller reality, a synthesis which is too The 
rarely felt by the living. Intimations of it are gained by children T 
and by such unconscious mystics as heroes, great lovers, and artists. roe 
The key passages of the elegies deal with these fortunate ones, dine 
and with Angels, who symbolize the perfect, all-embracing con- aie 
sciousness: om 

Angels (they say) are often unable to tell 

whether they move among living or dead. The eternal tos 
torrent whirls all the ages through either realm sing 
for ever, and sounds above their voices in both. The 
The ordinary human being’s undirected and directionless whirl ‘ion 
of activity is best depicted in the fifth elegy, with its troupe of We 
traveling acrobats like Picasso's Saltimbanques, and in the tenth, The 
with its satiric picture of the City of Pain where the citizens ha 
scurry after “happiness” and money and away from suffering and ihe 
the mystery of death. But always alternating with this negative lear 
note is an affirmative one. The poet himself has glimpses of the I 
truth and can say, “Hiersein ist herrlich” (“Life here’s glorious!” Se | 
is the too sanguine translation by Leishman and Spender). He cal 
even expresses confidence that men of today are coming closer to spe 
realizing their true function, transformation of the visible world fe 
outside them into an invisible world within. This transformation, Els, 
by the way, is the inverse, or complement, of what Rilke feels a 
his own function as a poet to be: the finding of external phe- = 
nomena as symbols of our innermost feelings and aspirations. In : 
short, he is a philosophical expressionist, not just a technical one i 

And his problem of dissolving the distinction between self and 
world is that which has occupied D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, Ms 
William Butler Yeats and other metaphysical poets of our time om 
Kerker Quinn ™ 
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THE NOTION OF HELL 


The Turning Path, by Ronald Bottrall. London: Arthur Barker. 

The way to begin a review of Bottrall would be to talk about 
Auden. Auden is the hand and pleasure of the Oxford school, if 
there is such; Bottrall represents Cambridge attitudes. Counter 
scientific to humanistic if you will. There is no point here in 
assessing values. Auden has taught contemporary poetry how 
to sing, as he says it should do. Bottrall cannot, or does not, 
sing. At Cambridge one thought too much and sang too little. 
Those scientists of the imagination arrived at such minute par- 
ticulars that one experienced no direct reactions to their poems. 
We have the nicety of Robert Graves, in his prefatory letter to 
The Turning Path, complimenting the author on his inability to 
find any joy in life. “What strikes me most in your poems is 
the great play they make with the notion of hell . . . careful to 
leave no least passage for air or light.” 

Bottrall’s hell is a spiritless and lifeless place: there is no fire 
in it. Not one of these poems raised my pulse, nor, I guess, was 
calculated to do so. The dedication is to Laura Riding. Graves 
speaks of the Elsewhere, some place out of “hell’s sick-bay” (“And 
I am glad that your dedication is to the poet who first appeared in 
Elsewhere and renamed it Here, making the place habitable”) 
toward which Bottrall peers and reaches, but this is special plead- 
ing: nobody should be criticized for not getting to heaven. 

If Auden sings, one is conscious there of a lack of profundity 
or of sublimity. He is sometimes profound, almost never sublime. 
The imp of Comedy intrudes. In Bottrall one is nearer to pro- 
fundity, as one is conscious of a tragic view of life; the Comic is 
not in him. If Bottrall’s work has from the first been “dense” 
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(it shows remarkably little development), it is writers of his ing 
kind who preserve the seriousness of intellectual attitudes, who ay 
try to articulate meanings not focused on easy or many readers, au: 
and who are unable to use the prop of cliques. He has his own ani 
courage, originality, schemes. Yet one does not find sublimity 

here either. There is a rather lugubrious machinery at the begin- 

ning of the book telling you what you should look for in the 

poems, what is being accomplished in each of the three sections 

One notes in the book deliberate changes of rhythm from 

line to line, but the author sees to it that any lyric line or two 

are battened down quickly by masses of denser writing. He is 

not going to be caught short of hard-won intellectual construc- 

tions expressing his most subtle or recondite meanings. “But 

time brings on his penalties unawares.” 

There is a good deal of the ornate in the style. Note words like 
girandoles, hospices, dislimn, frangipane, justicer, anophiline, 
lyddite, pilchard (used twice, once engagingly in “pilchard-bright 
shadows”), and poor phrases like “our oyster hours of promise” L 
from perhaps the most doubtful quatrain in the volume. The 
speech is not direct. A poetic engine is produced that runs into T 
Pripet Marshes of the mind. Hopkins is enlisted in phrases like 
“sheer-down precipices” and “a charred dottle of done-with by 
power”. Eliot is ancestor to “And what the sea shifts and rejects, 2 
corpses”, and of a painful imitation of the form of Part II of “ 
Ash Wednesday found in Exhortation to the Cloistered. The 9 
poorest in this kind might be “Hold yourself taut / For the su- p 
preme moment of amputation / Given you once, and once only.” 

Hardly a poem of Bottrall’s works as a whole poem should do. : 
There are strong passages of cold analysis, and single scattered b 
lines of strong rhythm, as “At the spider-fretted mist of the morn- ¥ 
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ing meadow”, or “And renews the rhythm of our scattered earth”, 
or “Algae pink and luminous in the rockpools.” The verse is 
austere and uncompromising. Certain passages and phrases are 
unforgettable: 


But the soul mines deep, 
Has galleries of stooping pain. . . 


Fer the high 
glittering prizes, 
w, too, have some honor 


There 
And 





But time brings on his penalties unawares 
Our pilot pawn sickens in mid-endeavor 

To flatten out his tailspin of lean years; 
Unfriended, fever-ridden he dully hears 
Whining cross-currents sound his zero hour. 


Richard Eberhart 


DECLARATION AND DISCOURSE 


Last Parade, by Herbert Bruncken. The Prairie Press, Musca- 
tine, lowa. 
The Friends, by James Norman Hall. The Prairie Press. 

In his second book of poems Herbert Bruncken leaves the “hall 
bedroom” of his first volume for the proscenium. “It has become 
time,” he writes in the opening lines of Last Parade, “to make 
certain things manifest.” And this he does, sanely and with fru- 
gality of words, in the present brief collection of less than twenty 
poems 

His subject, the passing of the big show and the big shots, the 
passing of the America which bred “Bill Maloon/baron and lum- 
ber king that used to be,” is not one which is easily constrained 
within Bruncken’s “net of vision and design.” For where in 
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Hall Bedroom the author’s social criticism was implicit in his 
deft characterizations of individuals, of 


Lazarus Silverlcom 
In a furnished room 


and Aaron Steele, who 
Saw the homeless benches everywhere 
and all the men who 


have no local habitation 

and no permanent address 

and no friendly need of name 
in Last Parade it becomes direct and explicit. Here are no por- 
traits of “the timid men,” but a delineation of the more extended 
subject: 

somewhere the wall ahead 

vast and inevitable. 

looming another Jericho. 

Am I to blow the fatal note 

Call Joshua from his private bed 

to sound his horn—he is not dead! 

Call Roland from whose ghostly throat 

the horn at Roncesvalles still may blow 

and tumble down this Jericho. 
And with this subject Bruncken’s virtues of precision and detail 
sometimes become almost akin to handicaps. The prophecy of 
the “long hallelujah running/in the Union of these states,” and 
the record of the passing of the pillagers, “drinking the dream of 
an empire down” are not easy to hold in a pumiced phrase. This 
is no job for a lapidary but a carver of mountains; but Bruncken 
often manages both the precision of the one and the breadth of 
the other—as in Beard Mutterings and Chorus and Hallelujah. 
Perhaps the least successful of the poems is the parody of Whit- 


man, “When I heard the learn’d economist.” Bruncken has his 
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own idiom, which was apparent in such lines in his first volume 
as “those affections/which now have but the speech of tears”, and 
the best of the poems in the present volume are in that idiom. 
The Friends is the first volume of poetry by James Norman 
Hall, who has become widely known as the co-author of the 
Bounty novels. In a long poem of some six hundred lines of 
blank verse, three friends discuss the work of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. The discourse includes sound, if not new, appraisals 
of Robinson. The repetitiousness of his later work: 
“T'll not be first to quit,” 
I must have said. “I'll not be conquered by him. 
I can read as long as he can write.” 


And so I did, but only just survived. 
Another Jasper would have ended me. 


And the jog-trot of The Valley of the Shadow: 


What poet, in his drunk or sober sense, 
Would single-foot a theme as grave as this? 


But, with all, a deep admiration and respect: 


Because I like a poet who remembers 

With deep respect, the soil from which he sprung. 

Because I like a poet who remembers 

That he is not phenomenal; with roots 

Thrust deeply into the soil that nourished poets 

Before his time 

A word must be added about the printing and binding of 

these two volumes, which are from the press of Carroll D. Cole- 
man at Muscatine, lowa, and are among the most pleasing books 
to hold and read which this reviewer has seen. 


Coleman Rosenberger 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS wal 
of o 
§ bmw year POETRY has the pleasure of announcing six prize | y4i1) 

awards. We list them with grateful acknowledgment to | ¢,, 
the donors: Mal: 


The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, awarded for the twenty-fifth | Mar 
time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, the liam 
internationally distinguished Chicago lawyer and publicist. 





The Guarantors Prize, awarded for the twenty-sixth time; pre- V 
sented this year by the Friday Club, a society of Chicago women duri 
which has financed, ever since 1922, a number of POETRY’s 193 
prizes. gen 


The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded in 1936 by Mr 


Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to be given annually as a T 
memorial to a great student and admirer of modern verse by | 
his close friend. | in I 
The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the fifth time, and 
to be continued annually by three friends of the magazine in of } 
memory of a lover of poetry. Laas 
The Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize, initiated in 1937 by Mrs ae 
Inez Cunningham Stark of Chicago, a friend of POETRY’s foun 
der and of the magazine; to be continued annually 7 
The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for the third time ( 
through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert be 
Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued annually | ERT 
ELI 
The editors and advisory committee of POETRY constitute the fa. 
jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are not consid- CEN 
ered for prizes. It has also been against our policy to repeat the aa 
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awarding of individual prizes. Under this rule the following poets 
of our twenty-seventh year are hors concours: Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and Wallace Stevens, for the Levinson Prize; William 
Carlos Williams, Alfred Kreymborg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Malcolm Cowley, and W. H. Auden, for the Guarantors Prize; 
Marion Strobel, for the Blumenthal Prize; Jesse Stuart and Wil- 
liam Pillin for the Davis Prize. 


We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems printed 
during the past year in Volumes LIII and LIV of Poetry (October 
1938 through September 1939), with reference also to each poet's 
general achievement or promise. 

THE HELEN HAIRE LEVINSON PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a poem or group of poems by an American citizen published 
in POETRY during its twenty-seventh year, is awarded to 

E. E. CUMMINGS 
of New York City, for Seven Poems, printed in the January 1939 
issue, and in recognition of the high merit of his contribution to 


modern literature 


This prize has bee previ sly awarded as follows 

CARL SANDBURG VACHEL LINDSAY (1915); EDGAR LEE MAS- 
TERS (1916); CLOYD HI 19 ; J. C. UNDERWOOI 1918 H. L 
DAVIS (1919 WALLACE § ENS (1920); LEW SARETT (1921 ROB- 
ERT FROST (1922 EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON ( lI‘ AMY LOW 
ELI 1924); RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING 1925 MARK TURBYFILL 
1926); MAURICE LESEMANN (1927); ELINOR WYLIE 1928); MAR- 
JORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT 929); HART CRANI 1930); EDNA ST. VIN- 
CENT MILLAY (1931 MARIANNE MOORI 1933); HORACE GREGORY 
(1934 MARY BARNAI 1935); ROBERT PENN WARREN 1936); 
LOUISE BOGAN (193 H. D. (1938 
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THE GUARANTORS PRIZE of one hundred dollars, for a poem 3 
or group of poems published in PoETRY during its twenty-seventh for 
year, is awarded to for 


STEPHEN SPENDER 





of London, England, for The Human Condition, printed in the of . 
October 1938 issue, and for Four Poems (May 1939). her 
7 

This prize has been previously awarded as follows J 
VACHEL LINDSAY (1913); CONSTANCE SKINNER (1914); H. D 1¢ 


(1915); JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1916); ROBERT FROST (1917); 
AJAN SYRIAN (1918); MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1919); EDNA ST. 
VINCENT MILLAY (1920); FORD MADOX FORD (1921); ALFRED KREYM- 
BORG (1922); LOLA RIDGE (1923); AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL (1924); 
LEONORA SPEYER (1925); AGNES LEE (1926); MALCOLM COWLEY dol 
(1927); MARION STROBEL (1928); H. BONER (1929); ABBIE HUSTON 


Sor 





EVANS (1930); WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1931); ELDER OLSON 
(1933); HILDEGARDE FLANNER (1934); WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT SEV 
(1935); MARYA ZATURENSKA (1936); W. H. AUDEN (1937); WILLARD 
MAAS (1938). 
of 
THE OSCAR BLUMENTHAL PRIZE FOR POETRY, of one hundred iss 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems published in PoETRY dur- 
ing its twenty-seventh year, is awarded to 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM 
of New York City, for Three Poems, printed in the February 1939 ‘ 
issue. | for 
| du 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows 
MARION STROBEL (1936); THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL (1937); DYLAN 


THOMAS (1938). of 











Announcement of Awards 


THE JEANNETTE SEWELL DAVIS PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, offered this year 
for the fifth time through three friends of POETRY, is awarded to 

JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, for Two Poems, printed in the Septem- 
ber 1939 issue. 

This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 


JESSE STUART (1934); DAVID SCHUBERT (1936); WILLIAM PILLIN 
(1937); D. S. SAVAGE (1938). 


THE HARRIET MONROE MEMORIAL PRIZE, of one hundred 
dollars—to be given, at the judges’ discretion, preferably for a 
sonnet or group of sonnets published in POETRY during its twenty- 
seventh year—is awarded to 

H. B. MALLALIEU 
of London, England, for Four Poems, printed in the August 1939 
issue 


This prize has been awarded twice before, as follows: 
FRANKLIN FOLSOM 1937); BELLE TURNBULL (1938). 


THE HARRIET MONROE LyRic PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published in POETRY 
during its twenty-seventh year, is awarded to 


MALCOLM COWLEY 


of New York City, for Four Songs, printed in the October 1938 


issue 
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This prize has been awarded twice before, as follows: 
ROGER ROUGHTON (1937); H. H. LEWIS (1938). 


The above lists of previous awards should not be regarded as 
a complete record of the prizes given by POETRY. Many other 
awards, ranging from $100 to $500, have been made during the 
history of the magazine. The reader is referred to our November 
1936 issue for a nearly complete list of poets honored by earlier 
prizes. 

We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and to 
clubs alike, the endowment of poetry prizes and scholarships sim- 
ilar to those given annually, in the larger American communities 
and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. In 
order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or bequests, 
it is our privilege to suggest two plans which offer as much free- 
dom as possible from local and conservative prejudice. This in- 
formation will be supplied gladly to anyone interested. 


NEWS NOTES 


pny of the great number of manuscripts waiting to be published, 
we are departing this year from our custom of reprinting some of the 
shorter poems on which our awards are based. POETRY began doing this 
in the early twenties, but at that time there were only about three prizes 
a year. To continue the practice nowadays means devoting eight or ten 
pages to poems which most readers can easily look up in their back copies. 
These pages are needed badly for new poems and articles—however, if a 
sufficient number of readers feel that they would like to see the prize 
poems reprinted, we shall be glad to resume the custom next November. 

The fall term of the Writers’ School, operated by the League of Amer- 
ican Writers at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, has begun with a schedule 
of fifteen courses in various branches of writing, including three in poetry 
Jean Starr Untermeyer and Ruth Lechlitner are leading study groups in the 
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News Notes 


technique and appreciation of poetry, and W. H. Auden is conducting a 
discussion seminar on “Poetry: Experience and Beliefs” dealing with “the 
relations between poetry and the general beliefs of its time and between 





the personal experience of a poet and his work.” Classes meet once a 
s week in the evening 
r Some of our readers probably shared our surprise at seeing the name 
of one of POETRY’s well- - wn contributors figure recently in the front- 
e page war news. When the American steamer Wascosta was stopped on 
4 the high seas by a German submarine on September 8th, the young officer 
- who headed the searching party had the twenty-four passengers lined up 


so that he could speak to them. Through one of them, who acted as an 
interpreter, he said he regretted the detention but that it was a war-time 


0 measure. He apologized for the three-hour delay and upon leaving shook 
hands with the interpreter. “I am very glad to have met you,” the officer 
2- said. “I'll see you sometime at a tea dance in New York.” Then he 
- added: “We have not been so very barbarous, have we?” The interpreter 
, was the Philadelphia poet, Charles Wharton Stork. 
In Maurice Swan, editor of the J. F. Rowny Press, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
* writes that his firm has become keenly interested in contemporary poetry 
it and will be on the look-out for work of exceptional merit, which it expects 
e- to publish on a royalty basis. He is hoping to launch a continuous series 
». of American poets, regardless of residence, whose work has not been pub- 


lished in book form. 

We are glad to hear that the volume chosen this year in the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets is Connecticut River and Other Poems by Reuel Denney, 
a frequent contributor to POETRY. This will be the 38th volume in the 
series, which is edited by Stephen Vincent Benét 

Norman Macleod asks us to state that he is indebted, for certain lines 
and phrases in his Santo Domingo poems which appeared in cur August 
issue, to a book of translations of native songs, Music of Santo Domingo 
Pueblo, New Mexico, by Frances Densmore, published by the Southwest 


4 Museum, Los Angeles. He regrets his delay in making this acknowledg- 
56 ment, which should have been printed as a note to the poems. 

he Mr. Macleod also writes that a Poetry Center has been started at the 
Y. M. H. A., Lexington Avenue at 92nd Street, New York, and that he is 


, directing its activities. Courses are given each Wednesday evening in the 
_ writing and appreciation of poetry, and there will be a monthly series of 


- eight public readings by poets, including W. H. Auden, William Carlos 
2 Williams, Genevieve Taggard, Merrill Moore, and Langston Hughes. 

- Since writing a news note on the “International Workshop”, in our 
nei September issue, we have learned that certain phrases and passages in its 
le manifesto, including the group name, were taken from an article by Eugene 
_ Jolas in the March 1932 issue of Transition. Mr. Jolas feels that a mis- 
a understanding may arise and asks us to inform our readers that he has no 


connection with the project 
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Gerald Sanders, who lately returned from England where he has been 


| ( 
working on his biography of Tennysun, sends us the following account | ma 
of an unusual poetry recital: | sieth 

“On July 8th, the Poetry Society of 33 Portman Square, London, was H 
invited by His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, owner of the Tennyson Dan 
home at Aldworth, near Haslemere, to hold its meeting at Aldworth. time 
About 200 members attended, and the day was one of homage to Tenny- | M 
son. The Maharaja gave the society lunch and tea. Alfred Noyes gave | pyr 
a talk on Tennyson’s importance as a poet. Mr. Charles Tennyson, a Chic 
grandson of the poet, showed the guests over Aldworth, pointing out 
places of interest, and after lunch arranged a reading of some of Tenny- T 
son’s poems by the poet himself. Not many years before his death N 
Tennyson was sent some records by Thomas Edison and made some re- cont 
cordings. (These are now held by the National Music Society and are Som 
not available to the public.) The records, which have been adapted to | edit 
the modern phonograph, were connected with a loud speaker system, staff 
and came out remarkably well. The effect to those downstairs was that J 
Tennyson was actually there, reading his poems. He read The Charge of | atte 
the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava, part of The Charge of the Light Brigade, vers 
the section from Maud beginning “There has fallen a splendid tear”, $121 
and the song “Sweet is true love, tho’ given in vain” from Lancelot and | intt 
Elaine. Tennyson's voice was a sort of sustained chant, a baritone, I E 
should say. State 

Shortly after this, the Maharaja put the Tennyson house up for sale. and 

D 

has 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS ~ 
3 

vers 

RIDGELY TORRENCE, of New York, is one of the most distinguished and 
though least prolific of modern poets. He has contributed to POETRY B 
since its first volume, and was for many years an editor of The Neu Stan 
Republic. His most recent book of poems is Hesperides. 

JESSICA NELSON NORTH, of Chicago, is the author of two books of A 
poems, A Prayer Rug and The Long Leash. She has been on the staff T 
of POETRY since 1927, serving as associate editor, as acting editor, and He 
more recently as a member of the advisory committee. ail 

DYLAN THOMAS is a young Welsh poet whose work has been hailed by TIE 
critics as evidence of an important new talent. In 1938 he was awarded was 
the Oscar Blumenthal Prize by POETRY. A book of his poems and stories, Eng 
The World I Breathe, has been announced by New Directions. auth 

KENNETH PATCHEN lives in Concord, Mass. In 1936 he received Sout 
a Guggenheim Fellowship and published his first book of Fer Before ime 
the Brave. A new book, First Will and Testament, will be published won 
this fall. 
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ROY FULLER, a young English poet now living in London, appeared 
t here for the first time last May. He has contributed to New Verse, Twen- 
tieth Century Verse, etc. 





S HENRY RAGO, of Chicago, is once more doing graduate work at Notre 
2 | Dame after a period of study in France and Italy. He has appeared several 
1. | times in POETRY. 

re 4 M. JEAN PRUSSING, another young Chicago poet, was introduced to 
¢e our readers in the May issue. She graduated from the University of 
a Chicago in 1936 and now works in an advertising agency. 

it 

y- The following six poets make their first appearance here: 

h NELSON ALGREN was born twenty-nine years ago in Detroit. He has 
e- contributed to The New Republic, Story, etc., and is the author of a novel, 
re Somebody in Boots. At present he is living in Chicago, where he is an 


io | editor on the Federal Writers’ Project and a member of the New Anvil 
n, | staff. 


at JOHN CIARDI, of Medford, Mass., was born in Boston in 1916. He 
of | atended Tufts College and has just received his M. A. from the Uni- 
é, versity of Michigan, where he won this year’s Hopwood poetry award of 
Pi $1200. A book of his poems, Homeward to America, will be published 
od in the spring by Henry Holt & Co. 
| ELIZABETH SAIT was born in Detroit in 1917, educated at Washington 
State College and the University of California, and is now teaching Latin 
le. and history at Folsom Union High School near Sacramento. 


DUNSTAN THOMPSON was born in New London, Conn., in 1918. He 
has been attending Harvard, where he was a member of the class of 1940 
and president of The Monthiy, but is spending this year in travel. 

B. Y. WILLIAMS, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is co-editor of Talaria, a quarterly 
verse magazine. She has written two books of poems, House of Happiness 


ed and Apples of Gold 


RY BETH ALLEN was born in San Francisco in 1916. She graduated from 
eu Stanford University in 1938, and is now living in New York. 
of All but one of this month’s prose contributors have appeared previously: 
aft THOMAS HOWELLS was introduced with a group of poems in August. 
ad He received his M. A. from the University of Chicago in 1938 and is now 
n the faculty of Whitman College, in Walla Walla, Wash. EUNICE 
hn TIETJENS has returned to Florida after a year in Europe during which she 
led was working on a new book-length poem. KERKER QUINN is on the 
es, English faculty of the University of Illinois. RICHARD EBERHART is the 
author of Reading the Spirit and other books of poems. He teaches in 
ved Southborough, Mass. COLEMAN ROSENBERGER, who appears for the first 
ae time, is an undergraduate at the University of Virginia, where he has twice 
hed won the annual poetry award and edits The Virginia Spectator. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Orion Marches, by Michael Roberts. Faber & Faber, London. 

The Red Kite, by Lloyd Frankenberg. Farrar and Rinehart. 

Lyric Laughter, by Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Moving Tide, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Man in the Shadows, by Elias Lieberman. Liveright Pub. Corp. 

Before Things Happen, by Dorothy Aldis. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Duel with Oblivion, by Angelo Marco. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Poems, by Jessica Powers. The Monastine Press. New York City. 

We Went to War, by H. D. Gallaudet. Coward-McCann. 

Farewell to Walden, by Florence Becker. Exile Press, N. Y. C. 

A Moment’s Monument, by Florence Hamilton. Klein-Heimbinder Co, 

Flight Without Fear, by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer. Overbrook Press, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Words ... The Weapon of Dictators, by Aletheia Garrison. Robert W. 
Kelly Pub. Corp. New York City. 

72 Poems, by John Poda. Exchange Printing Co., Akron, O. 

Come Walk With Me, by Howard Murray Whitman. Dorrance & Co; 

Out of the Heart of Kentucky, by Daniel Maurice Robins. Christopher 
Pub. House, Boston. 

On Easy Street, by Daniel Maurice Robins. Christopher Pub. House. 

This Transient Hour, by William Vincent Sieller. Falmouth Book House, 
Portland, Me. 

Hold Off the Sun, by Kathleen M. Richardson. Falmouth Book House. 

Sprouts, by C. B. Rigor. Priv. ptd., Baguio, Philippine Islands. 

Clytie and Other Poems, by Edith Thomas Hopkins. Sentinel Pub. Co., 
Asctin, Wash. 

Little Stories from Life, by Thomas Richard Gaynor. Sentinel Pub. Co. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

An Anthology for the Enjoyment of Poetry, by Max Eastman. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Eternal Passion in English Poetry, selected by Edith Wharton and Robert 
Norton. D. Appleton-Century Co. 

The World’s Great Catholic Poetry, compiled by Thomas Walsh. Mac- 
millan Co. 

More Hamline Poems, edited by Thomas P. Beyer. Hamline University, 
St. Paul. 

Art Is Action, by Baker Brownell. Harper & Bros 

From Another World, The Autobiography of Louis Untermeyer. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


News of Persephone, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Ltd., London. 


La Comédie Divine, par Jeannot. Editions Denoél, Paris, France. 
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